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LB: Good afternoon. Today is December 7, 2017. This is an interview with Mr. Rod 

Martinez for the Upland Public Library's Latino Veterans Oral History Project which has 
been made possible with support from California Humanities, a non-profit partner of the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. This interview is being conducted at the 
Upland Library in Upland, California, by Lorene Broersma. And thank you, Mr. 
Martinez, for agreeing to be interviewed for this project we appreciate your service and 
your story. 

RM: Oh, thank you very much. I'm honored to do this on behalf of my father and his history 
and also mine, yes, thank you. 

LB: Okay and could you please just for the record state your full name and where and when 


you were born if you don't mind? 




MARTINEZ, R. 


RM: Okay, sure. My full name is Roderick, R-o-d-e-r-i-c-k, Martinez, everybody calls me 

Rod. I was born in Liberal, Kansas, on December 15, 1946, and what's ironic about that 
is that I have two female cousins that were born on December 1 and I was born 15 days 
later so that makes all three sister-in-laws were pregnant carrying child at the same time. 

LB: Oh, interesting. 

RM: Yeah. 

LB: Interesting. So, your birthday's coming up then. 

RM: Next week. 

LB: Yes. 

RM: Yes, yes, uh huh. 

LB: What, the 15th you said? 

RM: Yes, the 15th it's on Thursday and it so happens to be that I'm not scheduled to work that 
day so it's rest and relaxation for me that day. 

LB: Okay, any special plans? 

RM: No. 

LB: Okay. 

RM: No. At my age 70 you just kind of want to sit back and read the newspaper and have a 
cup of coffee and just be quiet. 

LB: Sounds good. Sounds good. So, I know we discussed earlier but where and when were 

your parents born? 

RM: My mother is from Liberal, Kansas, and she was bom in the little tiny mining coal town 
in Leadville, Colorado. 

LB: Oh, that's right. 
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RM: My father was born—Ramon Martinez was born in Copeland, Kansas, in 1922. I'm 
not—I have my mother's date but I didn't bring it here but she was born in Leadville, 
Colorado, because her father was working in the coal mines in Leadville and many years 
ago I had the chance to go to visit Leadville, Colorado, and see the little tiny town where 
she grew up so, and my father like I said was bom in Copeland, Kansas, and they both 
met in the town of Liberal. My mother was a high school student in, oh, the late 1939's, 
early 1940's, um, my father was playing semi-pro baseball for the town of Liberal, 
Kansas, and they met one time on the sidewalks in Liberal, Kansas, and their relationship 
grew and they stayed in contact with each other during the war. My father was shipped 
off over to England and with the fighter squadrons and they maintained a relationship and 
married in 1946 and I was the first bom child after the war. 

LB: Okay, very interesting. And what was her name? 

RM: Her name was Valeria Garcia. 

LB: Okay, V-a-l-e-r-i-a. 

RM: And she was the only daughter out of four boys and so her job was to make sure that the 
boys were taken care of as a surrogate mother along with their mother. Her mother's 
name was Amelia Sanchez and she married a gentleman, Henry Garcia. So we have a 
Sanchez family marrying a Garcia family and they grew up in Liberal, Kansas, she was 
the only daughter in the family and her job apparently was to make sure the boys were 
taken care of along with mom. And so their relationship, her relationship with my father, 
grew as a result of baseball and like I said I was first bom in 1946 after my father got 
back from England. 

LB: Okay, so that was— 
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RM: We lived in Liberal. When I was born a small baby we lived in these apartments or 

towns, hometowns called the Blue Bonnet Courts and that was our first residence from 
what I can research is that when I was bom we lived—my mom and I and dad lived in 
this court called the Blue Bonnet which now was is a park, they've tom down these old 
World War II apartments and now it's a park in Liberal, Kansas. After living in Liberal 
my father and my mother and myself we moved, uh, we went to Copeland, Kansas, 
where his father, my grandfather, was working for the Santa Le Railroad and my father 
started working for his dad as an assistant track supervisor and that's where we grew up is 
in Copeland, Kansas, our first few years. My dad's job was with the railroad and we were 
kind of a moving family to a certain degree. There were times when my father was called 
out to do track repair in other cities, major track repair, so we actually were put on train 
cars like homes and the train would pull us to all these different cities so that my father 
could do his work. They were converted railroad boxcars converted into living quarters 
with bunk beds, a black cast iron stove and wash basins and we lived in these bunk cars 
pulled by the train because they needed the maintenance people to go to these different 
cities and towns on the railroad line to do maintenance. 

LB: Oh, what an interesting life. 

RM: Yes. 

LB: What did you think of it? 

RM: I loved it because trains was my passion. As a little boy I used to scare my parents crazy 
when a locomotive would go by I'd run out to the tracks and my mom would have to 
come out there and grab me and pull me back for fear of being sucked underneath the 
railroad train. Little children can get sucked up into the wheels of a moving train because 
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of the movement of the air as it goes by. And so my first few years probably my years up 
until I was, oh, junior high age, seventh grade, our history was related to the Santa Fe 
Railroad because of my dad's job so wherever my dad's job was that's where we had to 
go. So we moved from Copeland, Kansas, to the famous Dodge City, Kansas, and we 
lived there for several years while my dad worked on the Santa Fe Railroad. 

FB: So how long did you have this boxcar life then? 

RM: Oh, it was intermittent, it just depended on what the railroad needed as far as 

maintenance. Whenever there was a, in fact there was one particular event that happened 
it was in the 19-, ah, early 1950's. I was a small boy and I still recall this is that they had 
a large flood, a flood in western Kansas, and it was just north of Copeland in a place 
called Garden City, Kansas, and Scott City, Kansas, where the Arkansas River 
overflowed its banks and it completely covered all the farmland. Well, it also covered 
the up railroad track that ran from Garden City, Kansas, to Scott City, Kansas, they had to 
repair that track because of the grain that was being hit by railroads, they needed to get 
those tracks up and running so that they can move the grain, the wheat. So I remember us 
loading up into this bunk car that was a converted old railroad boxcar and we had metal 
bunk beds, everything was metal on the bunk beds, the springs, the hardware of the beds 
were and they were painted red. And so all the family members at that time we moved 
in there, the train pulled us to Dodge City, Kansas, then it went back west on the main 
line and we parked near the flood. I have black and white photographs to this day of that 
flood and the steam locomotive pushing the plow to move the dirt away into the water so 
they could lay the track on the new dirt. I have these black and white photographs. 

FB: Those would be interesting photographs. 
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RM: Yes, yes. And I remember playing as they built the new track on the new road bed I 

remember playing on the tracks in the dirt and right to my left and my right was the flood 
waters being held back by the dirt that was being pushed up off the track and you could 
see for miles the flood plain and that was all because they needed to build the track up 
over the water and that was my dad's job was to see that it got done. 

LB: Oh, my. 

RM: Because he was an assistant track foreman in Copeland, Kansas, and since they had those 
problems they brought all their workers, put them in these bunk cars with cook cars and 
anything that they needed to live on they put them on the trains and pulled them. And I 
remember the cook car, the smell of baking pies and cookies that was coming from the 
cook car and we were, as the families, the cooks would make pies for the families and 
cookies for the fa mi lies as part of their meal. 

LB: Oh, so the railroad provided you with meals. 

RM: Everything. Everything, right. 

LB: Oh, my, that was quite— 

RM: They had cooks and they had their own car where made the food. They made sack 

lunches for all the railroad workers so that when they went out in the field they took their 
sack lunches with them. 

LB: Now the families how about if they had children of school age, what did they— 

RM: They went with them. 

LB: So, how about school, what did you do? 

RM: They had to wait until we got back. 

LB: So you didn't go to school while you were out on the tracks with your father. 
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RM: Right, right, right. I think I was small enough, I think I was probably about five years old 
when this happened but in my little town of Copeland where we were living I actually 
didn't go to Kindergarten, there was no such thing as Kindergarten in this little town. 

LB: Oh, okay. 

RM: I started at the age of five at the first grade so I didn't have any previous schooling or 
interaction with kids in school until I actually started first grade. 

LB: So how was that? I mean when you started school do you remember what it was like? 

Was it an adjustment of not having been in school before at five? 

RM: No, not really because remember you're in a small little farming towns and everybody 

just did, had a wonderful life, you know, the streets were not paved they were all sanded 
streets, um, you know, maybe 400 people was the population of Copeland. You had one 
high school that was an old brick building that was two stories and you had a small little 
grade school like you might find in the older towns that were brick, two story brick 
buildings. 

LB: Oh, right, yes. 

RM: You know, with a cupola and a high pitched roof. 

LB: Uh huh, bell? 

RM: Right, right, right, exactly, the bell was outside on a pole and they rang the bell. That's 
how my little town of Copeland was, right. And maybe the high school class was maybe 
15 kids, the graduating class was probably 15 kids. 

LB: Oh my goodness. So it was just like a big one room school then or a big school house? 

RM: Just a big school house. But they had classrooms, even the grade school had a 

gymnasium. I remember my first introduction to anything classical was in the first grade 
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when my teacher all gathered us onto the gym floor in the grade school and we listened to 
Peter and the Wolf. And so everybody sat down around the little record player and we 
listened to Peter and the Wolf and that was my first recollection of listening to any media 
outside the radio, yeah. All we had in those days was radio obviously, yeah. 

LB: Oh, okay. So this school then, how big was your class say in first grade? 

RM: Probably ten kids maybe. 

LB: Ten kids. 

RM: Yeah. 

LB: And do you remember what the population of the whole school was? 

RM: Well, it wasn't, ah, with the teachers you probably had three or four teachers maybe, 
um— 

LB: Did that include all the way up to high school then? 

RM: Oh, the high school probably had maybe four or five teachers, yeah. 

LB: Oh, okay. 

RM: And then the grade school was separate. 

LB: Oh, okay. 

RM: I had older cousins, the Martinez's, also another Martinez family that's Jay Martinez, my 
uncle Jay Martinez and his family, they're brothers Jay and Ray were brothers, my dad 
and my uncle were brothers, and his family lived near the school and we lived near the 
school in a different little block area and, ah, but they were the only two Mexican 
American families outside of my grandfather in this little town. 

LB: Oh, interesting. So did you ever feel like any feelings of like, you know, like how was 

the feeling, how were you accepted as a, you know, Latino Mexican American? 
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RM: Me, personally, I didn't have any problem when I was in grade school. Um, you know, 

ah, I guess—I didn't have the deal with any bullying or any racial activities or like this we 
were all just little kids running and playing in the dirt and, you know, just typical 
childhood rearing. 

LB: So you're not aware of any discrimination in the school? 

RM: No, no. 

LB: Did that continue on up through high school as well or? 

RM: Well, when I was in high school that's a different story because this was in the 1960's. At 
the time of the African Americans that were having difficult times in the 1960's in the 
south, Alabama, Tennessee and all those southern states, this time period when I was in 
high school was from 1960 through 1964 when I graduated out of Newton High School, 
the home of the Railroaders, ah, I graduated in 1964, we did run into discrimination in 
our town of Newton, Kansas. So the progression of movement was from Copeland to 
Dodge City to Newton, Kansas, and that was because of my dad's job change from the 
railroad to become a civil servant in the United States Post Office and so we had to move 
to Newton as a result of that and that was our first run-in with any kind of discrimination 
or racism. We ran into instances of some of the restaurants or some of the teenage 
hangouts would not be accepted, acceptance to Mexican American boys and girls. 

LB: So you were not allowed to go in like to a restaurant kind of thing? 

RM: Right, they would not service us but they would service our Anglo friends and did I have 
some Anglo friends that I got, I got along with everybody but there were times when we 
were not accepted in eating establishments. There was one particular drug store on Main 
Street in Newton that if any Mexican American went in there they would actually follow 
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that person around in the store while they were shopping, the people were shopping, just 
to make sure they were going to put something in their pocket, yeah. There was an eating 
establishment near the high school where one particular day I went with two of my 
friends they were Anglo boys we got along real good and my mother gave me some 
money to buy lunch that day and so we walked down Main Street and down the block 
and I walked in and sat down with my two friends and the waitress came over and she 
took my friends, you know, meal request, and then she walked away. So I waited and 
waited and I thought well she was going to come back. Well, my friend says. Rod, she's 
not going to take your order or she didn't take your order? I said no, apparently not. So I 
looked at the time and I said, well, you know, I need to go home and eat and get back for 
school so I'm not late. So I left my two friends there and I walked home down the tracks 
to my home it was probably half a mile, three-quarters of a mile, and I walked in and my 
mom says I thought you were going to eat downtown and I said no, they didn't take my 
order, mom. And so she immediately got on the phone and called that restaurant and 
began to chew them out, don't you ever do that again to my son, how dare you, this is not 
right and then she hung up. 

LB: Did your friends say anything about that or did they ever— 

RM: No, they didn't make any move to rectify the situation which is okay they're not obligated 
to, you know, maybe they realized in a roundabout way that I was not going to be served. 
But by the same token there are, there were places in our hometown, the little town of 
Newton, where they accepted Mexican Americans, in fact we were able to put buying 
shoes on credit with a guarantee that we would pay, ah, the next paycheck that we would 
pay for the shoes. And this one particular shoe shop was called Gene's Shoes and his 
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name was Gene Titus and it is considered in the whole Mexican American community to 
this day that that man was so good to the Mexican Americans that he was given praise by 
the Mexican American community for not having a prejudice mind to business. Business 
is business and he didn't care who it was I will serve you and he was willing to put shoes 
on credit and it was up to you to pay him back and my mother and father were honorable 
people and they paid—made sure they paid him back, yeah. So not everybody was that 
way but as a result of this atmosphere the Mexican Americans basically just kept to 
themselves. You know, if we're not to go downtown to this particular—no problem, we'll 
just go somewhere else. And the Mexican American community in most of these towns 
were always on one side of the railroad tracks never intermingled with the Anglo 
community. 

LB: Which is on—so you had different sides of the tracks literally. 

RM: Right, right. And that's used as a joke to this day with ourselves, you know, we say I was 
bom on the other side of the tracks, you know. And, ah, but that is true once the Mexican 
American became part of the community they established their own community with the 
Catholic churches, they brought in the priest in the Catholic churches. It may have even 
started out like a wooden church with wooden pews and a small altar but then over years 
the diocese of the Catholic church within say we need to build a bigger church for the 
community because it's growing more families, more children, high school graduations. 
And so there was an enclave, a small enclave, near the railroad tracks on the south side of 
Newton, Kansas, near the railroad tracks because that's where most of the Mexican 
American men were working for the Santa Fe Railroad. And so they stayed nearby so 
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they could walk to work instead of having to drive from one end of town to the other, 
yeah. 

LB: Right, right, interesting. And interesting that the churches, too, were, you know, kind of 

built, you know, that community, too. 

RM: Right. 

LB: I wonder if that might be a theme that you would find in other towns across the country 

where the Catholic church— 

RM: Oh, yes, right. 

LB: —was instrumental in sort of fostering that sense of community. 

RM: And also making it a more homogeneous community by saying we don't need to go to the 
church across town we have our own church we can do our own fiestas, we can make our 
own food for sale to the whole community and sponsor, you know, weddings, 
quinceaneras, whatever it is was done right in that community as opposed to going across 
town to the other Catholic church which was called St. Mary's. And St. Mary's is one of 
the older, is the oldest Catholic church of the two in Newton, ah, they still have a spiral 
steeple chase at the church that's how old it is and that was one of the—that was the first 
church for the Catholics. Newton, Kansas, in the central part of Kansas, is a Mennonite 
enclave, they're the people who wear the black bonnets with long skirts. 

LB: Yes, um hum. 

RM: And they're kind of related to the Germans that brought the wheat into Kansas. 

LB: Oh, I had no idea, interesting. 

RM: Yes, yes. The history of wheat itself is quite an interesting story. Due to the fact that 

when the Santa Le Railroad was first formed by Cyrus K. Holliday in a little town called 
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Atchison, Kansas, that's where it began, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
began in a small town called Atchison, Kansas. Well, as the railroad began to grow they 
needed revenue, they needed money to keep shipping, they wanted to ship products and 
as the railroad grew from Atchison west they wanted to go to California and over the 
years it finally did get to California. But one of the things they did was they needed more 
people to settle in the farm country there was just wide open space but nobody lived there 
so the actual Santa Fe Railroad would actually send ambassadors to Russia. 

FB: Oh, my goodness, I had no— 

RM: They sent ambassadors to Russia to promote living in the United States and the farmland. 
Well, the Russians had this wheat called the red wheat or the turkey wheat, it was a strain 
of wheat that they were growing in Russian, they brought it with them and that was the 
very early beginnings of how Kansas began to grow wheat which is the number one 
staple in the United States comes out of Kansas. Kansas is the largest growing wheat 
state in the United States. 

FB: Oh, interesting, and what year was that, when they brought that? 

RM: Yes. Oh, this had to be— 

FB: From Russia. 

RM: —1860's—1850's, 1860's, yeah, yeah. So they brought these people in through New 

York. They sponsored them, the Railroad sponsored these people, immigrants, and they 
brought them by train out to Kansas and settled them in these little enclaves out in the 
middle of nowhere and they started to grow their wheat and that's basically where the 
Mennonites came in. 
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LB: That's interesting because I know from what I understand the Mennonites did have maybe 

a colony somewhere in the Russian area. 

RM: Um hum, yeah, they did and that's where they brought some of those people with them 
with their wheat. And, of course, over the years that strain of wheat has been developed 
by your agricultural universities like Kansas State University where they've refined the 
strain of wheat to be tolerant to disease and to insects and today what you find is this 
strain of wheat which is a result of the first wheat that was brought by the Russians, the 
Mennonites. 

LB: Very interesting. I mean that's a good history lesson I had no idea. 

RM: Right, yeah. So in Newton we did like I say we did have some instances of racism but 
we kind of as a group of people we just kind of ignored it and went about our own lives. 
We did not race riot and we didn't yell and scream, we didn't put things into the 
newspaper we just lived on our side of the tracks and did our job, bought our groceries, 
mom made the homemade foods, we didn't go to restaurants and we didn't participate in 
any activity. The Mexican American boys did play sports in high school. 

LB: Okay, right, I was going to ask you about that. 

RM: Yes, we did play and there was some prejudice of the relationship between the Mexican 
American boys and the Anglo girls, it was a forbidden rule that you were not to date or 
associate with the girls at all in that community, yeah. And I'm sure that was true in 
many communities. At that time in the 1960's when there was no much prejudice in the 
south, well, that feeling permeated into the Mexico American community as well but that 
didn't stop the interaction between the boys and the girls. You like somebody you talk to 
them but you were always constantly watching to see if somebody was watching you. 
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LB: Oh, goodness. 

RM: There was an incident where my brother Bob, the second oldest, Bob Martinez, he started 
to have a nice relationship with a young lady in town, a very beautiful young lady, and 
she happened to be the daughter to the postmaster. And they were seeing each other and 
both set of parents found out about this and both agreed to stop the relationship because 
they didn't want to have any race issues from my mom and dad's side and from the girl's 
side of the family and so they had to cut their ties and it got to a point where the 
basketball coach for the high school found out about this relationship and he took my 
brother aside and he threatened my brother and told him if you do not stop seeing this 
young lady I will kick you off the basketball team. 

LB: Oh, my goodness. 

RM: Oh, yes. 

LB: And how did your brother feel about that? 

RM: Well, he had to cut it. 

LB: Oh, gosh. 

RM: He cut the relationship, yeah, and so that's one instance. Some of the young ladies did 
marry, eventually married Mexican American boys but they were ostracized by their 
families. 

LB: Did they still live in the town or did they move? 

RM Oh, they've moved, through the years they've moved, yeah, and they've had their 

children but there was several instances where the parents were not happy with their 
daughters marrying Mexican boys. 

LB: So and hopefully that, their family relationships changed over the years. 
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RM: Oh, yes, yes. You know, everybody has their story, good and bad stories, but in the 
initial beginning it was tough for them to share relationships between high school 
students, very difficult, very difficult, yeah. 

LB: So you were aware, this was during the 1960's, were you aware of that kind of activity 

happening in other parts of the country? 

RM: Well, of course, we were always aware of what was happening, ah, of what was 
happening in the south. Dr. Martin Luther King. 

LB: Right. 

RM: And you couldn't get away from that because it was either in the paper, the print media, 
or the television media, it was always on and so you knew what was going on. If you're a 
student of what was going on, ah, you knew that these things were happening and some 
of the images that you saw of the poor African Americans being brutalized and attacked 
you just couldn't believe it. 

LB: Right. 

RM: I also lived in the era when President John L. Kennedy was assassinated. That event to 
this day sticks with me as one of the most important dates of my life was that event 
because I was aware of what happened and I watched that event on television until the 
next week. I was up almost 24/7 watching all the events. I was so mesmerized by what 
was going on and the shooting of, or, Jack Ruby killing Oswald, that was live TV, your 
jaw just drops you go am I watching a movie or is this real. 

LB: Yeah, right, right. 

RM: And, of course, it was all black and white TV but I remember the day that it happened. I 
was in the library at the high school at study hall. 
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LB: So you were in high school then. 

RM: Yes, uh huh, 1963 I believe is the year that he— 

LB: Yes. 

RM: September? No, November. 

LB: November. 

RM: November, yes. And I was junior-senior and, ah, I was, it was like 1:00-1:30 in the 
afternoon and I was at study hall, and an announcement came over the speakers and 
what's ironic the speakers of all the three years I was there they've never used the 
speakers to make announcements until this day. 

LB: Oh, wow. 

RM: At least for me, anyway. That when this event happened with John L. Kennedy, 
President, they came over the speakers and said we just got a bulletin that John L. 
Kennedy has been assassinated in Dallas and immediately the girls that were in the 
library started crying and so I thought oh, okay, so, you know, prior to that time okay, we 
have the president and he was a Catholic president and, you know, okay, so Cuban 
Missile Crisis and blah, blah, blah. 

LB: Yes. 

RM: And but then when you heard the assassination you go oh, okay, I wonder what's going 
on. So they let everybody out of school just like all the other schools throughout the 
United States, if you were still in school they let everybody go home. The girls were 
crying and so I immediately went home and then turned on the TV and I watched that, it 
was on a Lriday I believe, that occurred on a Lriday, I watched it until the television 
turned off at night, you know, the studios went off. 
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LB: Yes. 

RM: Then I got up bright and early Saturday and I continued watching all day Saturday, all 
Saturday night and Sunday, I watched all the events that were being broadcast and this 
event has stuck with me so much that I consider that one of the events of my life was the 
assassination of the president, yeah. 

LB: Yeah, real kind of a pivotal moment. 

RM: Yes, it is, and especially for high school students where you could feel and you could 
understand what was going on, maybe grade school kids at that time had no idea what 
was going on. In fact I was on Lacebook, I started on a website or a Lacebook called "If 
you were in Newton, Do you Remember." 

LB: Oh, you did. 

RM: Yes, and I put a question in there and I said do you remember where you were the day 
that President Kennedy was shot and I must have got 270 hits since then. 

LB: Lrom Newton— 

RM: Well, from— 

LB: Or from people, oh. 

RM: Other people that told Lacebook people where they were the moment it happened, yeah. 
So I had a chance to go back and see his grave soon after he was buried and— 

LB: Oh, my, did you really? 

RM: Yes. What happened was after he was buried and they had that beautiful eternal flame 

and everything was built up, all the sidewalks and all the area was beautiful, there was an 
event that happened where my uncle Jay Martinez, my dad's brother, was going to drive 
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from Copeland, Kansas, to Washington, D.C. to pick up his oldest daughter, Barbara Jean 
Martinez, who was in the Air Force. 

LB: Oh—oh, how interesting, yes. 

RM: And he went to go to pick her up and bring her home rather than her flying and so they 
stopped from Dodge City to Newton on the way and they picked me up and I went with 
them and we went down south ended up in Washington, D.C. Well, the day that we got 
there it was raining and so we slept there that evening and we got up the next day to 
leave, we went to Arlington Cemetery to see his grave and sure enough the eternal flame 
was going and all the beautiful brickwork and the walkways and the fauna and the flora 
and the trees was already, it was already done. And so we walked by there and I tried to 
take a picture but it was so dark and, ah, that my picture never came out it wasn't clear. 

So we drove back to Kansas with my cousin, Barbara, and they dropped me off and I 
went to school the next day and I was in social studies my class and the teacher asked me 
so we understand you went to Washington, D.C. to see President Kennedy's grave and I 
said yes, I did. I said I tried to take a picture I would show you but it never came out and 
he says well, tell us about it. I said well, it was dark and rainy but the flame was going on 
and it was quiet, the rain was coming down and it was just a surreal image of the eternal 
flame, yeah. 

LB: Were there other people around in the area when you visited the grave? 

RM: There were but because of the rain was heavy that it kind of kept a lot of people out and 
so it rained when we left Washington to head back to Kansas. So that was right after the 
funeral plot was made and everything was, so it was within gosh, November, December, 
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probably. I'm just guessing, January or February so it was long after he was laid to rest 
that I had that chance to go, yeah. 

LB: Wow, so and you said your cousin was in the Air Force. 

RM: Right, yeah. And I found out that because of his funeral and because the Air Force had 
Air Force One, you know, the Air Force is more connected with the president than any 
other branch, um, she had a part in doing some of the arrangements. She was part of a 
team that made arrangements to do all this for President Kennedy. She was an 
administrator and she worked in the Pentagon at that time and so she had her hands 
involved with the ceremonies and things whatever related to President Kennedy, so she 
had a little part to do with that, yeah. 

LB: Oh, another chapter with your relatives in the military. 

RM: Yes, yes. 

LB: Very interesting. 

RM: We're everywhere. 

LB: That's great, though, such wonderful stories. 

RM: Yes. 

LB: So now when you were, ah, obviously you were aware of what was going on in the 

country like you mentioned, you know, the south with, you know, the civil rights 
movements, how about were there any like, you know, movements like LULAC, were 
you a member of that or did you know anybody or were you aware of that organization? 

RM: I don't even know if LULAC was even part of that organization. 

LB: Oh, okay. 

RM: There was one organization it's called the GI Forum. 
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LB: GI Forum. 

RM: Forum. It's a Mexican American GI group like the VFW and the American Legion. 

Well, the Mexican Americans were stopped from joining these organizations. 

LB: Oh. 

RM: Yes. 

LB: I've seen GI Forum but I had no idea that was the history. 

RM: That's the history. And a lot of this is connected with my dad. When we lived in Dodge 
City, Kansas, and I had finished my first year in junior high in the seventh grade he had a 
job change to better his earning power so he quit the railroad and joined the Civil Service 
and he had to go to Kansas City in order to take examinations. Well, he passed it and he 
became part of the Postal Service. Well, in order to work near where he was going in 
Wichita we had to move to Newton and buy a home and one of the things that my father 
wanted to do when we got to Newton was to join the VFW. Well, they denied him. And 
as you know all of the charters of veteran clubs are not allowed to discrimination against 
race, creed, religion and this particular club in my hometown in Newton would not allow 
my dad to join. So my dad only being a high school graduate but he was a very 
intelligent man he sat down and wrote a handwritten letter to the commandant of the 
VFW in Topeka, Kansas, the commandant oversees all the clubs in the state of Kansas. 
And my father asked why is it because I'm a veteran I was denied entry into the VFW as 
a veteran. Well, the commandant got a hold of the local veterans club, the VFW, and 
said you cannot deny this man our charter says you cannot discriminate because of race, 
color or creed or religion. Well, they relented and invited him in. Well, my dad refused 
and he went to the American Legion and they allowed him to come in. What my dad 
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was, he was not a rabble rouser but if he knew he had the right he wanted to know why I 
was not allowed or he was not allowed to participate in a veterans club. 

LB: Exactly because he was, you know, a veteran. 

RM: He fulfilled his veteran's obligation. 

LB: Yes, yes. Do you know subsequent to his actions if there were other Mexican Americans, 

other Latinos, who were able to join that VLW post? 

RM: It's my understanding from what I know prior to my dad asking these questions there 
were no other Mexican American and there were a lot of veterans in Newton that were 
World War II veterans, they did not participate with these clubs. They never joined. 

LB: The Mexican Americans. 

RM: Right, right. 

LB: Oh. 

RM: Men. they never participated. I believe my dad was the first "rabble rouser" to come and 
say I want to know why I can't join. 

LB: Right, right. 

RM: Prior to that there was no men that had joined these clubs, the VLW or the American 

Legion. So the Mexican American people in the United States knew this, they knew that 
there was prejudice and racial bias and segregation right after the war and I have history, 
written history, from other cities that I've learned as a result of my participation in the 
Latino Baseball History Project I found out that not only Newton but Garden City, 
Kansas; Dodge City, Kansas, there were veterans of Mexican Americans that were not 
allowed to join these clubs. As a result of this there was a doctor I think his name is 
Hector Gonzales from Texas, he was the man that formed the GI Lorum. He was a 
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professor, a doctor and he knew that our Mexican American boys were not able to join 
these clubs so he was the originator of the GI Forum. So in these small towns l ik e Dodge 
City, Newton, Wichita, they were encouraged to start their own veterans club and it was 
the GI Forum. 

FB: GI Forum because I have seen today, are you a member of that today per chance? 

RM: No. There are very few GI Forum clubs anymore. As you can tell a lot of VFW and 

American Fegions are having a tough time recruiting people and because the World War 
II veterans are, unfortunately, passing. The Vietnam people have not embraced these 
clubs as much as you would think and I don't think that you're going to find a lot of 
veterans of Afghanistan and Iraq are even in these clubs as much as we might want them 
to be so some of these clubs are just hanging on, yeah. 

FB: Oh, that's—I know they have like a, you know, conventions and that kind of thing. 

RM: Yes, they do. 

FB: But, oh, and are you a member of one of those organizations? 

RM: No, I'm not I'm of these, I'm not a member, right. 

FB: So, but you think they do have good benefits, good socialization or? 

RM: Well, these clubs are also like you do here at the library where they promote awareness of 
your benefits, of seeking counseling, that's what they do along with social activities, you 
know, they have their own beer and whiskey bars and they also promote dancing and 
dances to raise money for the club and for the organization, the Fady's Society, the 
Auxiliary and the men's. But I don't, I just don't know, maybe I'm wrong, I don't see very 
many participating in this anymore especially now like I say the World War II veterans 
are passing on. 
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LB: Right. And, you know, it's interesting you mention that because I have visited a VFW 

post in Rancho Cucamonga and one of those members mentioned the very same thing 
that they were having problems attracting younger veterans to the group and I don't know 
if when they get older they may join but— 

RM: I think it's the changing of the times because of the media, social media. Ah, how we 

treat the veterans now is better than we probably did back in World War II, um, you can 
go to the VA centers now for your help, ah, there's more activities where these guys can 
go instead of going to a club to drink or socialize. 

LB: Okay, right, because that's kind of, you know, sometimes that was the reputation for, you 

know, like American Legion or VFW that it was a bar or something like that. 

RM: Right, and my dad enjoyed doing that when he was not working. He took his day and 
would go and sit and have comradeship with the guy in the bar at the American Legion 
and sit there and drink and enjoy his beer and then come home, that was his outlet from 
working. 

LB: Right, right, and that's what he wanted to— 

RM: And he was very proud of being a veteran. 

LB: Yes. 

RM: He didn't expound on it too much and us children we learned from him about his World 
War II life was either by records that we obtained records or listening to the stories he 
would say whenever he talked about it. So over the years we put these things together 
and so we kind of get an idea of what his life was. And what's ironic about his life as a 
veteran was that he left Copeland, Kansas, right after he finished playing semi-pro ball 
and had met my mother, well, he came to Vista, California, to live with an aunt and he 
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worked in the Consolidated Aircraft Company in San Diego and that began his military 
career. He went to Los Angeles, volunteered, Fort Mac Arthur he was inducted and he 
went to Florida, Missouri, Texas, Colorado and he ended up here in Glendale, California, 
and Lomita Airstrip which is Torrance. And that's how my life, I left—the story of mine 
kind of mimics my father's trail not my design but just by cause of circumstances. 

LB: Okay, very interesting, so let's start talking about your military experience. 

RM: Okay. 

LB: In what branch did you serve? 

RM: I served three years in the United States Navy. When I graduated in 1964 out of Newton 
High School I was the oldest in the family and so there were still several younger 
children and I knew that my mom and dad were struggling to make a living, I knew that it 
wasn't hard for us to realize that. But we had a home, we had shoes, clothing, everything 
that you would want we had and they got it somehow. I don't know, you know, God 
bless them for them not having problems and letting us know they were having problems 
they did what they had to do if that meant working two jobs that meant working two jobs. 
So when I graduated high school I knew I wasn't going to college they couldn't afford it 
and I wasn't into school, school was not my thing. 

LB: Okay. 

RM: So one day in 1964,1 graduated in May of 1964, ah, June, July, August somewhere in 
September I was mowing lawns and making money and giving it to my parents, you 
know, and I made a good living and I helped them with my clothes and whatever it needs 
to help mom and dad. My dad went out and brought a brand new expensive lawnmower 
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and he said here, this is for you, you go out there and mow your lawns for all the different 
people in Newton, I had doctors and dentists and they paid well, they paid well. 

LB: Oh, you must have been a good mower. 

RM: Well, the mower did the work I just pushed it. But I gave the money to my mom and 

then she would buy us our clothes, our jeans, our shirts and it was not uncommon for us 
to have nice suits, leather gloves because they wanted us to look nice, they wanted us to, 
but in order to do that they had to have the money so whatever I made I gave it to them. 
Well, it got to a point where I wasn't quite sure what I was going to do with my life so 
one day my mom says, Rod, take this to the Post Office and drop this off, I said okay. 
Well, if you remember those metal signs that set out in front of the post offices, it was 
either the Army or the Navy or the Marine Corps and they were metal signs that would 
swing with the wind. This particular sign was a U.S. Navy sign sat by the post office out 
on the sidewalk and it was sailor with a nice uniform on and his white hat and I looked at 
that and I said that's pretty cool I like that. I went home and I told my dad, dad, I want to 
join the Navy. 

LB: How old were you at this time? 

RM: Oh, I was 17. 

LB: 17 still. 

RM: I was still underage, yeah. 

LB: Okay. 

RM: So I talked to my dad we were face to face and I said dad, I want to join the Navy. Well, 
he couldn't say no and my mom couldn't say no because there was nothing else for me to 
do so he says okay, I said we're going to have to go to Wichita to talk to a recruiter. So 
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one day we went to Wichita and we talked to a recruiter and we said my son wants to join 
the Navy and how old are you and, ah, 17, he says well, you're underage and Mr. 

Martinez you'll have to sign the release of your son to our custody because he's underage, 
it's called a kiddy cruiser. 

LB: Oh, that's what they call it, a kiddy cruiser? 

RM: Kiddy cruiser, cruiser, yeah, the Navy, kiddy cruiser. 

LB: Oh, for underage— 

RM: Uh huh, in the Navy. 

LB: Oh, I had never heard that term. 

RM: Yeah, it's an old term that they told us when we were in the Navy we were called kiddy 
cmisers because of our age was 17 and our dads had to sign for us. 

LB: I have never heard that, that's interesting. 

RM: Yeah, kiddy cruisers, yeah 

LB: Okay. 

RM: So I don't know a week or two weeks later the recruiter came to our home in Newton 
from Wichita and he sat down he had all the forms and he says okay sign here Mr. 
Martinez and you, Rod, sign here. And he says what we're going to do is I will get a hold 
of you and let you know when you're going to go to Kansas City. Ah, you come to 
Wichita, we'll have all the—we'll give you your pay to get on the bus at Wichita and 
you're going to go to Kansas City to be inducted into the United States Navy. So that 
time came and my mother and my little sister, Mona Louise, we got in the car and she 
took us to the Greyhound depot in Wichita and I said good bye. My mom was crying and 
my little sister didn't know she just knew her brother was leaving. So I took the bus drive 
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from Wichita to Kansas City probably a couple of, 2-1/2 hour drive maybe. I spent the 
weekend going through all the processing, testing, they test you to see whether you're 
good at mechanics, administration, all the different fields that the Navy would have, 
electricians, whatever field it is they give you a test, well, I turned out to be administrator. 

LB: Oh, interesting, yes. 

RM: And so I took my oath in Kansas City and here's what happened. That evening I went to 
a bookstore on a street in Kansas City called State Street which is a famous street in 
Kansas City called State Street. And I walked into this bookstore and I was looking 
around and I seen this priest, a Catholic priest walk in, it was the priest from my 
hometown in Newton. 

LB: Oh, how strange, a coincidence. 

RM: I said Lather Cox what are you doing here? He says oh, I'm in Kansas City blah, blah, 
blah and I told him I just joined the Navy and he wished me well and there he was in 
Kansas City. Of all places in a bookstore on State Street there was the local parish priest 
there with me. And so once I got my induction and I made my swear-in I got on the train, 
the Santa Le train, and rode it from Kansas City to Newton. I arrived in Newton during 
the day my mom and dad came onto the train to say good bye to me, it was a quick stop, 
along with one of our friends, my dad's friend his name was Chris Palacio, an elderly 
gentleman that was friends with my mom and dad, and they said good bye and kissed 
each other good bye and then I traveled all the way to San Diego by train. I got to San 
Diego late at night, went to the Recruit Training Center in San Diego which is no longer 
there anymore it's now a shopping center. 

LB: Oh. 
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RM: Yeah, in San Diego and I went through oh, two and a half, three months of recruit 

training then I went home for leave, for Christmas. I came back to San Diego with my 
orders to report to the U.S.S. Bonhomme Richard. 

LB: How do you spell that? 

RM: Bon is B-o-n. 

LB: H-a-m? 

RM: No, horn. It's B-o-n-h-o-m-m-e Richard. 

LB: Oh, I think I've heard of that actually. 

RM: This is Trench. 

LB: Yes. 

RM: If you remember the story of John Paul Jones? 

LB: Yes. 

RM: Okay. His first ship was called the Bonhomme Richard. 

LB: Oh. 

RM: My ship is the second Bonhomme Richard during Vietnam and there's a third one out 
right now that's overseas in the Pacific right now called the Bon—and the Trench 
pronunciation is Bonhomme Richard—that means good man Richard. Bon, like bon 
appetit. 

LB: Right, yes. 

RM: It means good. Horn, h-o-m, is the first for man. 

LB: Um hum. 

RM: Homosapien. 

LB: Um hum, right. 
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RM: And Richard is Richard like King Richard. 

LB: Right, oh, very interesting, thank you for sharing that. 

RM: Yes. And that's the history of John Paul Jones. His friend was Benjamin Franklin. 

Benjamin Franklin at that time during the American Revolution when the American Navy 
was being formed was the ambassador from the United States to France. Because John 
Paul Jones was such a young brash man the older captains and admirals would not allow 
John Paul Jones to have a ship that he could command during the revolution. So he went 
to France and talked to his friend Benjamin Franklin. Benjamin Franklin talked to some 
French counterparts and they gave John Paul Jones an old freight ship, an older gun ship, 
and they fixed it up and on the way back from France the Bonhomme Richard had a 
battle with the British ship called the Serapis and they had a gun battle in the, I think it 
happened in the, not the Atlantic but the sea between France and England and that's 
where the famous words were, the, ah, the British captain yelled to John Paul Jones says 
do you give up your ship he says I have only just begun to fight were the famous words 
on the battle between the Bonhomme Richard and the Serapis. 

LB: Oh and so and then you were on the namesake for that, the second ship. 

RM: Right, uh huh, right. 

LB: Interesting. 

RM: And that was my ship that I had to report to. I was with the Captain's office, in other 

words my office was an administrative office strictly for the captain of the ship and so I 
spent three years from January in 1965 through December of 1967 I made three tours to 
Vietnam on the Bonhomme Richard. 

LB: Oh, you did, so three tours. 
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RM: Yes. And our job was to send fighter planes off of the Gulf of Tonkin, you know the 

South China Sea, as you know we're having problems in the South China Sea right now 
with the Chinese. 

LB: Right. 

RM: Well, prior to that during the Vietnam War the Chinese were only supplying the North 
Vietnamese with guns and ammo and anti-aircraft, they were supplying it from China in 
through Korea into Vietnam. They were big supporters of the North Vietnamese. Well, 
our ships... 

END OF INTERVIEW 
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